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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE SMALL LIBRARY 
By William A. Lamb, Reference Librarian, Traveling Library Department 


At 90, Grandpappy of the Blue Ridge 
learns to read and write. But what’s the 
use! Well, to him, it’s “something at- 
tempted, something done.” Countless 
progeny “point with pride.” To the whole 
countryside book larnin’ becomes more 
possible and desirable. 

Cato, asked why he was learning 
Greek after 80, replied: “What other 
age have I?” 

At what age does man’s learning abil- 
ity slow to a standstill? So recent and 
great a psychologist as William James 
thought that most people had better get 
their knowledges and skills before the 
age of 25. 

In 1926 E. L. Thorndike published his 
careful study of Adult Learning. At a 
peak at the age of 20-25, learning abil- 
ity, if exercised, shows but slight decline 
to the age of 42. Then there is a fairly 
constant decline of about 1% per year. 
If we want to be literal, at the age of 
90 we’re still going 50-50. At 140 we 
peter out. But seriously, we know of 
alert minds that seem to grow indefin- 
itely until loss of the body snuffs out 
means of expression. 

The army tests of 1917 showed an ap- 
palling 25% of the men unable to read 
a newspaper or write a letter. Add to 
this the “illiteracy of the literate,” great 
numbers of people who read and write 
with some facility yet bog down mental- 


ly. Add to this the estimate that in 30 
years we will have doubled the number . 
of our people past middle age. Total up 
the sum and we have—an Adult Prob- 
lem. 

To quote John M. Chancellor’s Help- 
ing Adults to Learn: “If democracy is to 
last, education must be a lifetime pro- 
cess. Adult education is not merely a 
substitute for schooling missed in youth, 
nor is it a type of recreation designed to 
fill in so-called leisure hours which... 
are ... a result of shorter working 
hours. Adult education is a vital neces- 
sity in the preservation of the ideals of 
democracy. ... The condition of these 
older minds is going to be a matter of 
great import. ... If we do not strive to 
keep our minds young through constant 
learning and thinking we shall become 
reactionary. . . . The library must be- 
come a permanent center of adult educa- 
tion—a people’s university.” 

A man of 30, working for an advanced 
degree within the school system, is not 
a subject of adult-education. A boy of 
16, out of school, may be such a subject. 
As is everyone of any mental curiosity 
who is not in school, and “who uses part 
of his time and energy to acquire more 
intellectual equipment.” “Any situation 
that puts one’s mind into fruitful co- 
operation with another is, in one sense, 
adult education.” 
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We cannot here name all the means 
employed. The lyceum, the chautauqua, 
were at it before the term, as we use it, 
was born. Forums, discussion groups, 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions are some of the agencies. More 
formal are university extension and com- 
mercial correspondence courses and vari- 
ous WPA projects. The CCC camps are 
primarily to do jobs of work, but hardly 
a boy escapes some mental benefit. Li- 
braries are of great use to these groups 
and their members. 

For individual readers the larger li- 
braries have adviser service. And they 
have a considerable number of the books 
needed, both non-fiction and novels of 
literary value. 

How can the small library — small 
staff, much work, few books—engage in 
this sort of activity? Isn’t adult educa- 
tion something so big, so ill-defined and 
complicated that it takes a “Philadelphia 
lawyer” to even talk about it? Well, if 
we may paraphrase Frank M. Debatin’s 
Administration of Adult Education: 
When a person wants to do something 
about his job, his personal happiness, 
and to fit better into his social setting, 
end the librarian helps him, there he or 
she is doing this job. 

We have no quarrel with a consider- 
able use of light fiction—mysteries, ro- 
mances, westerns. That sort of reading 
has its place. But many a library needs 
to correct a local opinion that it has no 
other resources. If no one calls for in- 
formation, literature, art, it’s because 
no one thinks these are to be had. There 
are communities, and even librarians, 
who accept this notion. When Joseph 
Wheeler took charge of Enoch Pratt li- 
brary in Baltimore he found a very high 
ratio of fiction reading to non-fiction. In 
a few years he changed the ratio greatly 
and was still advancing. Not necessarily 
any less use of light fiction, but much 
more use of informative and cultural 
books. Any library can do the same sort 
of thing. Among publicity measures, the 
best is a service here and a service there. 
Word does get around. 

In adult education, all anyone can 
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start with is whatever information, abil- 
ity and material is at hand, or easily to 
be gotten. We start here and now as the 
need arises, and grow as we can. We use 
the Traveling Library, the University 
Extension Division, and we discover local 
sources of information. 


Some instances of adult education 
through the initiative of librarians in 
small libraries (not a complete list) : 

West Bend: Reading and study clubs 
organized. 

Lake Mills: A group of young women, 
not yet bridge addicts, met before the 
library fireplace and read on architecture 
from books the librarian chose or helped 
cheose. Something prevented a trip to 
Taliesin. Perhaps that is to come. 

Cumberland: During a month of speci- 
al interests and many anniversaries a 
group of people met frequently at the 
library to study topics of current inter- 
est, with the aid of the librarian. 

Greenwood: The librarian discovered 
that an Indian had talent in the drawing 
of animals. She wrote Miss Runge of 
the Wisconsin Library School and de- 
scribed the Indian’s drawings. Miss 
Runge found some imported studies at 
the University library. These were sent 
to the Greenwood library for the use of 
the Indian artist. 

Medford: The librarian forwarded to 
the Traveling Library a request which 
was relayed to the Forest Products li- 
brary. The information was in a $12 vol- 
ume in frequent use. The librarian cop- 
ied the paragraphs needed. 

Waupun: Continuously, twice a 
month, for more than five years, a dis- 
cussion group has been meeting before 
the fireplace in the library club rooms. 
It discussed the topics of the day, any- 
thing and everything, freely, frankly, 
sometimes vehemently, but never acri- 
moniously. In summer the group meets 
at six o’clock. A committee has prepared 
a low-cost picnic lunch. If weather, and 
mosquitoes, permit some beauty spot 
within easy driving distance is selected 
and after the “eats” there is always a 
battle of ideas around a bonfire. Some- 
times there is an outside speaker. Each 
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February there is a “birthday” dinner, 
a speaker, and hilarious stunts and 
songs. The librarian is permanent chair- 
man, a prison employee is permanent 
treasurer. A simple organization. No 
dues, pay as you go, mostly at picnics. 
This is the most continuous discussion 
group on record in Wisconsin libraries. 
(See statements in John M. Chancellor’s 
Helping Adults to Learn and in Marion 
Humble’s Rural America Reads.) 


Arcadia: The librarian called atten- 
tion, about 6 months ago, to the Travel- 
ing Library reading courses in Nursing. 
A girl, out of high school and planning 
to take nurse’s training, was glad to get 
a survey in the subject. Two other girls 
then asked for the course. A fourth was 
advised to wait until she was through 
high school. Word got around and six 
young men and boys asked for reading 
courses. One is reading and practicing 
telegraphy, hoping to take intensive 
training later. Another reads on Diesel 
engines. Another to get some idea of 
veterinary science. One young man work- 
ing in a store is reading Salesmanship. 
One farm boy applied for reading in 
astronomy. When the librarian asked 
how he enjoyed the reading a sister 
spoke up: “Oh, we’re all getting edu- 
cated. Mama reads the books too. They 
discuss them at mealtime, and they don’t 
always agree.” With the summer farm 
work from daylight to dark and an in- 
jury to the father, this boy has had to 
suspend his reading. 

A minister saw and read M. M. Rey- 
nolds’ Children from Seed to Saplings, 
sent from the Traveling Library for an- 
other person. “Just the sort of thing he 
wanted for his parent-group.” ‘Would 
he like a reading course in child train- 
ing reserved for him?” “Indeed he 
would.”” However, instead of at once add- 
ing a tenth course to the Arcadia Library 
list, in view of the size of the group, the 
Traveling Library sent 6 or 8 selected 
books, plus the Reading with a Purpose 
outlines on Our Children by M. V. 
O’Shea and on The Young Child by B. T. 
Baldwin. Also bibliographies of all the 
books in the Traveling Library on Child 
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Psychology, on Children-Management, 
and on Children-Care and Hygiene. The 
books first sent have been renewed and 
it may be the group will ask for a few 
books from time to time, or, it may ask 
for several books to be reserved to come 
in rotation. 

Other libraries pass on requests now 
and then for reading courses to go di- 
rect to the reader. There are one or 
two single courses going over other li- 
brary desks. None but Arcadia seems 
definitely to promote this service. 

The Arcadia librarian finds it good 
promotion of the call service to pay the 
return postage on all outside books go- 
ing over her desk. People coming for 
these books use the local books more. 
Fines are easier to collect when it is 
known the fine money is used to pay 
postage on books from the Traveling Li- 
brary. Sometimes a fine is paid with the - 
remark: “That’ll help get some more 
books from Madison.” 

Of reading courses direct from the 
Traveling Library several are “repeat- 
ers.” Some few readers carry two at a 
time. One married woman where there 
is no library has enrolled for 6 Reading 
with a Purpose courses in two years. She 
started with Scandinavian Literature. 
Next took both Biology and Psychology 
at once. Has now four at a time: Home 
economics, Mental hygiene, Pleasure 
from pictures( all RWAP), and on tech- 
niques of drawing and painting, for 
which we will make up a new outline. 

If one doubts the urge for self-educa- 
tion (adult education) witness the scores 
of millions of dollars ($70,000,000 in 
1927) paid annually for correspondence 
courses. 

And note the “drops” in different types 
of courses. According to Chancellor, 
J. M. and others—Helping the Reader 
toward Self-Education—over 90% of 
commercial courses are dropped; 40-60% 
of those from college and professional 
schools; and in the readings arranged 
by large-library advisers 5-25%, depend- 
ing on various factors. During the year 
just ending 15% (about an average of 
the next above) of the Traveling Li- 
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brary reading courses have been dropped 
or suspended. 

How much of those millions might 
have been saved if the readers had got- 
ten free surveys of the subjects through 
the libraries, before paying out the 
money. 

These library outlines are not substi- 
tutes for the college-extension and com- 
mercial courses. All librarians know the 
Reading with a Purpose outlines, on 68 
subjects, published by the American Li- 
brary Association. Each is prepared by 
an authority. There is a general discus- 
sion of the subject, comments on each 
book recommended, and a bibliography 
for still more reading. Obviously 68 sub- 
jects do not cover the field. There are 
hundreds of other subjects on which re- 
guests may come for annotated reading 
lists directing lines to follow. The ad- 
visers in the libraries cannot be author- 
ities in these subjects, but they do the 
best they can. The home-made lists are 
revised as new or better books come out. 
The RWAP lists are not revised, but 
sometimes newer books may be added. 
Or a new course may be made if the 
more authoritative one is too advanced. 

For some of the readers an elementary 
course may be listed in the same subject. 
If it is not clear from the written re- 
quest, whether the reader can handle 
advanced or elementary courses a brief 
questionnaire is sent to get the informa- 
tion. 

The books listed in the RWAP or the 
Traveling Library outlines are noted on 
a reserve card and are tagged to go in 
rotation as each is returned. This is one 
of the ways of helping the adult to learn. 


Bibliography 


CHANCELLOR, J. M. AND OTHERS. Helping 
the reader toward self education. 
A. L. A. 1938. $1.25. Contents: Read- 
er guidance in libraries; Day to day 
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practice; Understanding the job; Un- 
derstanding the reader; How to judge 
readability. Bibliographies of use to 
both the librarian and the reader. 


Epce, S. A. Books for self-education. 
A. L. A. c1938. pa. $.75. Primarily a 
classified bibliography for the reader. 
By that very fact, of great use to the 
librarian helping the reader. 


The contents of these two books, and 
their prices, warrant many libraries in 
buying them. No discount on A. L. A. 
books. 


Bryson, LYMAN. Adult education. Amer- 
ican book co., c. 1936. 


Its history and function. Teachers, 
materials, methods, agencies, relations 
to public schools and colleges, organiza- 
tion and promotion. Each chapter in- 
cludes Questions for discussion and a 
bibliography on the special topic. 


DEBATIN, F. M. Administration of adult 
education. American book co., c1938. 


Written for guidance in rather large 
scale programs, for the guidance of plan- 
ners, administrators and teachers. A 
chapter on the library’s function. 


CHANCELLOR, J. M. Helping adults to 
learn. A. L. A. c1939. $3.00. 


A valuable and illuminating compila- 
tion of many articles on Adult education 
that have been printed in periodicals. 
Some additions to these articles obtained 
by correspondence, bringing the informa- 
tion as to what is being done, and by 
whom, down to date. 


The Traveling Library has available 
typed lists of all the books it has on 
Adult education (as of June 1, 1940). 
Author, title, publisher, date, and price 
and given. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Allen, John E. The modern newspaper. 
1940. 234p. illus. Harper, $3. 070 


Covers typography and methods of news pre- 
sentation, with many illustrations and repro- 
ductions of typical make-ups. Emphasizing the 
physical side of modern newspaper methods, 
supplements the book by Neil MacNeil in this 
issue, 


Logasa, Hannah. Biography in collec- 
tions. New ed. 1940. 152p. Wilson, 
$1.50. 016.92 


A third edition revised to! take in 41 new 
volumes of collective biography. A new section 
on “The uses of collective biography in an 
integrated program of studies,” will offer sug- 
gestions to teachers and to readers advisers. 


MacNeil, Neil. Without fear or favor. 
1940. 414p. Harcourt, $3. 070 


An account of the modern newspaper by the 
assistant managing editor of the New York 
Times. Chapters are given to the functions of 
each of the separate editors and departments, 
questions of propaganda and freedom of the 
press are discussed, and there is a glimpse into 
the future, 


See Booklist 36:317 Apr. 15 °40. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Averill, Lawrence A. Mental hygiene for 
the classroom teacher. 1939. 217p. 
Pitman, $2. 131 


“An elementary introduction to the principles 
of mental hygiene as they relate to the prob- 
lems of teaching.”’ The teacher in dealing with 
her pupils must be something of a mental] hy- 
gienist, This book is meant to be a guide in 
such relationships and also an aid in the ad- 
justment of personal problems and conflicts in 
the teacher herself. 


Eddy, Sherwood. I have seen God do it. 
1940. 2381p. Harper, $2. 230 
Out of his own experiences in many countrics 
the author brings together incidents which 


seem to him to prove that there is a divine 
purpose at work in the world. 


See Booklist 36:318 Ap. 15 °40. 


Gesell, Arnold and others. The first five 
years of life. 1940. 393p. illus. Har- 
per, $3. 136.7 


“A guide to the study of the preschool child, 
from the Yale Clinic of child development.” 
Supplants The mental growth of the preschool 
child, published fifteen years ago, following 
much the same pattern and embodying later 
researches, For larger libraries or where there 
are active preschool] groups. 


Wise, James W. and Levinger, L. J. Mr. 
Smith meet Mr. Cohen. 1940. 182p. 
Reynal, $2. 296 


A small book designed to give facts about 
Jews in America, with a view to correcting 
misconceptions. 


See Booklist 36:518 Ap. 15 °40. 


Sociology 


Appel, Benjamin. The people talk. 1940. 
502p. Dutton, $3. 330.973 


Miners in Pennsylvania, farmers in Wiscon- 
sin, lumberjacks above Lake Coeur d’alene, oil 
drillers in Oklahoma and many others East 
and West tell Mr. Appel their stories. An in- 
teresting book, affording a sort of informal, 
but more amplified Gallup poll of what the 
common people are thinking. 


Fitzpatrick, Edward A. Conscription in 
America. 1940. 153p. Richard pub. 
co., Milwaukee, $1.80. 355 or 355.22 


The author, well Known as an educator, was 
Draft Administrator of Wisconsin 1917-1919. 
Ile has made a special study of conscription 
and in this book discusses the subject in both 
its historical and present day aspects. 


Morse, Frank P. Cavalcade of the rails. 
1940. 370p. illus. Dutton, $3.75. 385 


The story of American railroads is told here 
with a great deal of spirit and dash. Is well 
illustrated and should prove a welcome addi- 
tion to books on an ever popular subject. 


Neuschutz, Louise M. How to help your 
hearing. 1940. 179p. Harper, $2.50. 
371.9 


Practical advice on learning to adjust one- 
self to defective hearing. The author takes up 
facing the facts, adjustment to environment, 
health as affected by deafness, hobbies, careers, 
acoustic training, ete. Will be very helpful 
for those needing such counsel. 
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Schauffler, R. H. The days we celebrate. 
v. 3-4. 1940. Dodd, $2.50 ea. 394 


Celebrations for patriotic days, and Celebra- 
tions for special occasions complete this new 
set of four volumes of holiday material, a 
compilation that will be as useful as it is wel- 
come in all libraries, where such material is 
in constant demand. The special occasions cov- 
ered in volume 4 are Mothers day, Music week. 
Graduation, Father’s day, Hallowe’en and Book 
week. 


Streit, Clarence K. Union now. new ed. 
1940. 256p. Harper, $2. 321.04 


A somewhat abridged edition of the author's 
proposal for an inter-democracy federal union, 
a plan which has won considerable support 
among liberals. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Batchelor, Bronson. The new outlook in 
business. 1940. 3283p. Harper, $3. 658 


Various experts contribute papers to this 
book, which is devoted to a consideration of 
the following general topics: America in tran- 
sition; Industry’s new environment; Business 
and government; Challenges of the future. 


Brown, Cora, Rose and Bob. Outdoor 
cooking. 506p. Greystone, $2.50. 641 


Those who know the Brown’s cook books will 
be prepared to find goed reading as well as a 
collection of tempting and surprising recipes 
and suggestions for cooking outdoors in this 
latest volume, 


Crispin, Frederic S. Dictionary of tech- 
nical terms. New ed. 1940. illus. 3827p. 
Bruce, $2. 603 


The third revised edition of this useful dic- 
tionary of commonly used terms in aeronautics, 
architecture, woodworking, metal work, print- 
ing and other trades. 


Picken, Mary Brooks. Modern dressmak- 
ing made easy. 1940. 216p. illus. 
Funk, $3.50. 646.2 
A book for the home dressmaker and for 

the novice beginning to sew. Very fully illus- 

trated. 


See Booklist 36:302 Ap. 1 ’40. 
Fine Arts 


Cummings, Henry I. Tennis as a hobby. 
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1940. 89p. illus. Harper, $1.50. 796.3 


The basic principles of good tennis set forth 
by a player who has had considerable experi- 
ence in teaching others. 


Pyle, Clifford. Leathercraft as a hobby. 
1940. 116p. illus. Harper, $1.75. 745 


The author's aim has been to present a sim- 
plification of the rules and methods of working 
in leather for the use of both students and 
home workers. Fully illustrated to show both 
processes and finished articles, 


Literature 


Abbe, George. Wait for these things. 
1940. 83p. Holt, $2. 812 or 821 


There is more of autumn and winter than of 
spring in this book. but the landscapes are 
seen with sharp precision and the thought is 
equally sharp and clear. Lovers of poetry will 
find enjoyment and satisfaction in this selec- 
tion of poems. 


Ciardi, John. Homeward to America. 
1940. 62p. Holt, $1.50. 812 or 821 


Modern techniques are employed to express 
aspects of America. thoughts on the Spanish 
war and the defeats and frustrations of mod- 
ern life. Awarded the Hopwood award in po- 
etry for 1959,. 


See Booklist 26:279 Mr. 15 °40. 


Davis, Elmer. Not to mention the war. 
1940. 320p. Bobbs, $2.50. 824 


Papers on various subjects reprinted from 
Harper’s and other magazines in which they 
have been appearing during the past ten years. 
On the whole the author has held to his in- 
tention of not including any mention of the 
war, although there are references that come 
pretty close to it. Partial contents: The ‘“‘log- 
ic’ of history; Shaw and the inner light; On 
the eve; Reminiscences of 1913; On the gen- 
tility of Gentiles. The imperfect Wagnerite. 


Lothrop, Margaret M. The wayside, 
home of authors. 1940. 202p. illus. 
Am. Bk., $1. 810.9 


The author, present owner of the house in 
Concord, known as the Wayside. writes de- 
lightfully of the history of the house and its 
former occupants, the Alcotts and the Haw- 
thornes as well as her own family (her moth- 
er was Margaret Sidney, author of The five 
little Peppers.) Referred to respectfully as 
Mr. Alcott and Mr. Hawthorne these former 
residents become almost contemporaries and 
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there are other charmingly intimate touches, 
as when Miss Lothrop, in referring to the 
cestruction of two great spruces in the recent 
hurricane, remarks that with their loss the 
parlor is restored to the sunny character it 
must have had when Mrs. Hawthorne lived 
there and the trees were tiny. The book is 
charming in format also. 


Maugham, W. Somerset. Books and you. 
1940. 107p. Doubleday, $1.25. 804 


Three essays contributed to the Saturday 
Erening Post are brought together in this 
small and readable volume, In the first, Mr. 
Maugham discussed the English books that have 
given him greatest enjoyment. In the second 
he wrote in like manner of foreign books; and 
in the third, selected the American books that 
seem to him most significant for their Amer- 
icanism. Not all readers will agree with his 
judgments in this third chapter, but all should 
find them stimulating. 


Platz, Mabel, comp. Anthology of pub- 
lic speeches. 1940. 852p. Wilson, 
$3.75. 808.5 


This omnibus volume is of more value for 
the study of oratory than as a storehouse on 
which to draw for current speech material, 
Starting with ancient Greece, it presents typ- 
ical public speeches from each important period 
of history down to the present. Introductory 
and biographical material for each period and 
speaker adds to the value for the student. 


History and Travel 


Chiang Kai-Shek, Madam. This is our 
China. 1940. 312p. illus. Harper, 
$3.50. 915.1 


A collection of papers written and published 
at various times, the longest of the sections 
devoted to China in wartime. Others cover 
What China is thinking today, Progress in 
China, New schools for old, and My faith, the 
latter containing two essays: What religion 
means to me, and Christianity in an awakened 
China, 


Coon, Horace. 101 American vacations, 
from $25 to $250. 1940. 265p. illus. 
Doubleday, $1.98. 917.3 


The one thing this book lacks is an index to 
places. The vacations are arranged on the dif- 
ferent price levels; there is a key provided to 
starting points. but none to destination. If you 
want to spend a vacation in the Colorado 
Rockies you must hunt for it. Otherwise, it’s 
a fine book, its information complete and prac- 
tical to the last detail. A book to feature at 
this time of year. 
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Davis, Clyde Brion. The Arkansas. (Riv- 
ers of America) 1940. 340p. illus. 
Farrar, $2.50. 917.8 


Unless you know your Arkansas you won't 
know what to expect of this book. For al- 
though this river flows into the Mississippi 
about midway between Memphis and Vicks- 
burg it rises at the continental divide above 
Leadville, and all of the lusty, gusty story of 
gold and silver in the Colorado Rockies is in 
the book. Its later course, flowing out through 
the Royal Gorge, across the plains of Kansas, 
past the oil derricks of Oklahoma, through 
the Ozarks, and so down to its sluggish end, 
is almost equally picturesque although less 
turbulent, making this volume as a whole one 
of the most vivid in the River scries. 


Garrett, Geoffrey T. What has happened 
to Europe. 1940. 351p. Bobbs, $2.75. 
940.5 


This analysis of what has happened to Eur- 
ope falls into three parts: Europe before 1918; 
Prelude to 1935; and The 1989 war. The see- 
ond part, with its analysis of conditions and 
political trends in England, France and Ger- 
many, is perhaps the most significant for an 
understanding of the present. The author is 
an Englishman writing for American readers 
but he appears to be sincere in his statement 
that what Europe needs from America is ex- 
ample, not participation in the present con- 
fused conflict. 


See Booklist 36:322 Ap. 15 °40. 


LaFarge, Oliver. As long as the grass 
shall grow. 1940. 140p. illus. Alliance 
Book corp., $2.50. 970.1 


This book follows a downward and an up- 
ward curve. Mr. LaFarge tells first the story 
of Indian degradation under the old policy, 
which had for its purpose the destruction of 
everything native to the race; then comes the 
turn, followed by hopeful and really rapid up- 
building under the present Indian administra- 
tion. A series of telling photographic pictures 
by Helen M. Post runs along with the printed 
text, making this a beautiful and dramatic 
book, 


Lohrke, Eugene and Arline. The long 
watch in England. 1940. 2438p. Holt, 
$2. 914.2 


For five years the Lohrkes lived in a Sussex 
farm house on as intimate terms as are per- 
mitted to an American with their rural neigh- 
bors. But their interests were in the whole of 
England and in the Empire that England rules, 
This book gives their observations and con- 
clusions, as to the significance of certain as- 
pects of English life and character and the 
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nature of Empire rule. Shows what lies back 
of the “story book” England that the American 
tourist sees. A small portion of the book ap- 
peared in an article in Harper's, 


David. Sailing the Sulu sea. 
919.14 


Potter, 
1940. 310p. Dutton, $3. 


Adventure narrative going back to the days 
when the United States had just taken over 
the Philippines. Large print. 


See Booklist 36:280 Mr. 15 °40. 


Fiction 


Allen, Hervey. It was like this; two 
stories of the great war. 1940. 1538p. 
Farrar, $1.50. 


Drawing on his own memories of the war, 
the author of Anthony Adverse has written 
these two realistic stories of what it was like. 


See Booklist 86:288 Mr. 15 °40, 


Bristow, Gwen. This side of glory. 1940. 
400p. Crowell, $2.50. 


This new novel is a continuation of the story 
begun in Deep summer and carried on in The 
handsome road, with the fortunes of Upjohns 
and Larnes still intermingled. The marriage 
of Eleanor Upjohn and Kester Larne is the 
center of the plot, with the complications aris- 
ing from their differing points of view. The 
story runs through the world war and the cot- 
ton boom of 1917-18. 


See Booklist 56:506 Ap. 1 °40. 


Finley, Francine. From what dark roots. 
1940. 292p. Harper, $2.50. 


It was in 18359 that Miss Sarai Corliss of 


New York married handsome Adam Burdett. 
charmed by the background of life on his fath- 
er’s beautfiul Mississippi plantation. But 
Sarai’s life is not to be spent either here or 
in the substantial comfort of her New York 
home where her father proposes to set Adam 
up in business, for Adam is an idealist who 
hates northern wage slavery no less than the 
chattel slavery of his own south. He proposes 
to found a new community for himself and his 
children where they can grow up without the 
contamination of competition and greed. Sarai 
hates it all, the farm to which they go in 
northern New York state and Adam’s ideals. 
Out of this situation the author builds an in- 
teresting novel in which many of the reform 
currents of the time are reflected. 


Struther, Jan. Mrs. Miniver. 1940. 288p. 
Harcourt, $2. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN 


June, 1940 


These English sketches have appeared day 
by day in a London newspaper. Mrs, Miniver 
is a happy middle class woman. with a good 
husband and a pleasant family of children. 
What they do on their placid English holidays, 
how they live in their cozy town house and at 
Starlings, their modest country place, make up 
a book in which the reader’s enjoyment is the 
sharing of experienecs and attitudes, 


Stuart, Jesse. Trees of heaven. 1940. 
3840p. Dutton, $2.50. 


A story of Kentucky hill farmers. Anse Bush- 
man is the well-to-do land owner who loves 
his farm but works continuously, and expects 
wife and son to work with him. to add more 
acres and put more ground under cultivation. 
Anse despises all squatters but gives in and 
permits Bolivar Tussie to live on his land as 
a sharecropper. Such plot as there is is con- 
cerned with Tarvin Bushman’s love for Sub- 
rinea, the squatter’s daughter, but primarily 
this novel is a poetic interpretation of life 
lived close to the earth and of the seasonal 
activities on a farm. 


Waters, Frank. The dust within the rock. 
1940. 5834p. Liveright, $2.50. 


The third volume of the trilogy that began 
with The wild earth’s nobility (BULLETIN Nov. 
35), the three novels covering the period of 
Colorado’s development from the gold rush days 
to the present. Strong vigorous writing. some- 
what uneven, .but suited to its theme. 


White, Stewart Edward. Wild geese call- 
ing. 1940. 577p. Doubleday, $2.75. 


An excellent novel of pioneer days in south- 
eastern Alaska just before the gold rush. Writ- 
ten by a man who knows the coast and con- 
ditions. it gives a complete feelimg of reality. 
Will appeal to those who enjoy either western 
and adventure stories or a good historical novel 
of the not too distant past. 


Zara, Louis. This land is ours. 1940. 


779p. Houghton, $2.75. 


The story opens in year 1755. when the 
sentons, on their way west; get news of Brad- 
dock’s defeat. Andrew Benton is seven at the 
time. and this is to be Andrew’s story. He is 
to be present at the siege ot Detroit. to be 
captured by Indians and live for five years as 
an adopted member of the tribe. to act as guide 
for George Rogers Clark, and to take part in 
every outstanding engagement in the warfare 
for control of the old northwest. The book 
closes in 1835, after the Dearborn massacre. 
Our attention has been called to minor inac- 
curacies. 














